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THE ROMANS YODELED 


By Norman W. DeWitt 
Victoria College, University of Toronto 


ROM the fifth century B. C. well 
down into Christian times the 
Greeks and Romans exploited an at- 
tractive fancy which has been called 
the flight of the soul through the universe. 
With Epicurus and Lucretius this became 
a flight of the mind, because in their phi- 
losophy the soul was believed to dissolve 
like smoke or vapor when separated from 
the body. With us modern people it 
has become the custom to speak of a flight 
of the imagination, because we have done 
something the Greeks and Romans failed 
to do, distinguish this particular faculty 
of the mind from its other activities. 

Incidentally, this is the least expen- 
sive form of air travel, costing no more 
than an effort of thought and sometimes a 
certain amount of reading and study. The 
flight we have now in prospect will find 
its starting point in Canada and follow 
a somewhat zigzag course to ancient 
Rome, with brief stopovers for naviga- 
tional data at intermediate points in time 
and space. 

Some years ago a duchess of royal 
blood, and no midget in person, was taken 
suddenly ill in a Canadian city. On the 
morning following her seizure the at- 
tending physician, an outstanding special- 
ist in the domain of internal affairs but a 
stranger to thrones, was ushered into her 
bedroom. After making what seemed to 
him a fairly good imitation of a courtly 
obeisance he inquired, “How is Your 
Highness feeling today?” The response 
astonished him. “Have you no manners,” 
the duchess growled, “don’t you know 
that Royalty is never addressed without 
permission?” He must have thought for 
a moment that he was with Alice in Won- 
derland. 

The rest of this little story does not 
concern us at the moment. It may be 
left to simmer. 

The flight of the imagination will now 
begin and the first leg of it takes us to 
Washington.” There the chairman of the 
House of Representatives, although he 
makes no speeches and talks less than 
anyone else, is strangely called the Speak- 
er. This paradox is a relic of the May- 
flower, and the explanation will be found 
in the land from which that doughty lit- 
tle vessel with its motley cargo of bed- 
steads and traditions set sail. 

So the next leg of our flight takes us 
to London. There it was once forbidden 
far more strictly than now that any com- 
moner should speak in the presence of the 


king. “It simply wasn’t done,” which is 
the ultimate of reasons in that strange 
country. Yet the commoners dearly loved 
to talk, especially about the state of the 
realm. So the king grudgingly assigned 
to them a separate room, where they 
might talk as much as they pleased, and 
this was called the House of Commons. 

This concession, however, fell short of 
solving the whole difficulty. Since the 
members were still forbidden to speak be- 
fore the king they lacked the means of in- 
forming him concerning the results of 


A Christmas Greeting 


Composed by 
Emory E. CocHran 
Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Festum nativitatis Christi laetissimum, 
novum annum prosperitatis felicitatisque 
plenum, 
amicitias inceptas confirmatasque, 
beneficia collocata redditaque, 
digna consilia fructuose perfecta 
vobis optant 
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their deliberations. A second concession 
was therefore necessary, the appointment 
of a suitable person to listen to their delib- 
erations and speak in their stead. This 
man was quite logically called the Speak- 
er. 

Let us now resume our flight and make 
a landing in Greece of Homeric times. In 
the second book of the //iad we may read 
of a certain Thersites that he rose up in 
the assembly and made insulting remarks 
to the chairman Agamemnon. Thereupon 
the redoubtable Ulysses strode down the 
aisle and laid about the shoulders of the 
insolent Thersites with his royal sceptre— 
and be it remembered that in those days a 
sceptre was no slender baton to be held by 
the thumb and two fingers. It was a stout 
shillelah. 

From Troy it will be but a short hop 
through time and space to ancient Sparta. 
There the situation was similar to that in 
London, but worse. A sort of House of 
Commons existed but it was called the 
Assembly. During sessions of this body 
no speaking was permitted from the floor, 
only shouting. For example, the presid- 
ing official informed the citizens present 
that the government proposed to go to 
war and invited them to indicate their ap- 


proval or disapproval by shouting. Um- 
pires discreetly seated behind a wall esti- 
mated the volume of the responses and 
came to their decision on that basis. If 
the popular verdict was negative they 
went to war just the same. Such was 
freedom of speech in primitive Sparta. 


The next leg of our flight brings us to 
our destination, ancient Rome. There the 
situation was essentially similar, though 
slightly better. In the comitia, it is true, 
all speaking was forbidden, but it was 
within the power of the tribune or one 
of the superdor magistrates to call a 
special meeting, known as a covitio, where 
discussion might take place. Yet even 
in such a meeting no man was allowed to 
speak without the permission of the pre- 
siding official or officials. 


Let us now take time out to consider an 
etymology. The Romans themselves were 
inclined to connect the word cliens with 
cluco, “listen.” Among scholars, a cau- 
tious breed of men, if this connection is 
admitted at all, it has been the custom to 
take “listen” in the sense of “obey.” Yet 
the client is a commoner and, if common- 
ers are commonly forbidden to_speak in. 
the presence of their superiors, is not the 
client by virtue of that fact a listener? 
Perhaps the Romans were in the right. 


Take a last brief flight to earlier days in 
Rome. The first Claudius is said to have 
been admitted to the Roman state along 
with no fewer than five thousand friends 
and clients. Upon him these clients were 
completely dependent. From him they re- 
ceived their plots of land. He was their 
pater in a legal and ethical sense. He was 
judge of their misdemeanors. If one of 
his clients lost his temper on a_ holiday 
and assaulted the client of another land- 
lord, it was the duty of Claudius to de- 
fend him and speak for him. Naturally, 
landlords dealt only with landlords; the 
clients spoke only by permission. For the 
most part they were listeners. 

As time went on and the surplus of 
rural population congregated in Rome, a 
new type of clientage developed. Com- 
pulsory clientage gave way to voluntary 
clientage. It now became the privilege 
of the client to choose his own protector 
by paying the homage of the morning call 
and attendance to and from the Forum. 
This new protector, however, is no longer 
his pater; he is called his patronus, the 
new term being coined to denote the new 
relationship. It may be noted, nevertheless, 
that the client still expects his powerful 
friend to speak for him in time of need. 
The law of the past still governs the 
present. 
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Let us now return to the Roman com- 
itia. A bill is presented to the assembled 
citizens and the presiding magistrate puts 
the question, for it really is a question, 
Iubetisne? “Do you order this bill to be- 
come law?” Thus we have been taught 
to translate it. It is our suggestion, how- 
ever, that the original meaning was “Do 
you shout?” Some such formula must 
have been employed at Sparta, where we 
know that voting was done by shouting. 

Confirmatory evidence is not lacking. 
Turn over the yellowing pages of your 
old dictionary and you may find tubilare, 
“Shout.” “Make a joyful noise unto God, 
all ye lands,” reads in the Vulgate, “Iubi- 
late Deo, omnis terra” (Psalms, 66.1). 
The difference in quantity is no bar to 
connecting this verb with inbeo. Yet, even 
so, the whole story has not been told. The 
middle b comes originally from a dental : 
tussus comes from tud-s-tus, the s being 
interposed to help the tongue. Look now 
again at the old dictionary and you may 
find inbilum, “shepherd's song.” Next put 
a d for the »b and you have a perfect 
equivalent of German yodel in both form 
and meaning. Only shepherds yodel, 
though cowboys do a fair imitation, if the 
radio can be trusted. 

Such is the evidence for the proposition 
that the question of the presiding magis- 
trate at Rome originally meant “Do you 
shout?” If this be granted, it may also 
be granted that the reason for asking 
them to shout was that they were for- 
bidden to speak; clients were normally 
listeners. 

It is common knowledge to students of 
history that the Roman Empire was ulti- 
mately absorbed into European feudalism. 
The client became a serf. Out of this me- 
dieval feudalism arose all the prohibitions 
that to this day cling about kings and 
queens and duchesses, sick or well. What 
is rarely or never learned is this, that Ro- 
man civilization also had its origin in a 
kind of feudalism. The Roman race was 
Nordic; it had migrated into Italy out of 
the forest lands of Europe. In those sur- 
roundings the only tolerable life for the 
ordinary man was voluntary subservience 
to an overlord. The word lord is literally 
“loaf-ward,” the keeper of the loaves. 
From him the serfs got their bread. In 
Rome the client went to his patron for the 
morning handout. The original price of 


bread was silence and obedience; clients 
were listeners in the beginning. 
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TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR WINFRED HopGMAN 
The Ohio State University 


O Christiane, sollemnis adest hora 
Qua Christus devenit ad homines, 
Omnia mundi ut tolleret peccata 

Et iram Patris ut compesceret. 

Nunc exspectatione mundus tremit, 
Nam Salvatorem haec nox iam dabit. 
Procumbite! Salutem exspectate ! 

O nox divina! Redemptor iam venit. 
O nox divina! Redemptor iam venit! 


Nos quasi lumen nostra fides ducat 

Omnes ad Parvi incunabula! 

Ut olim fulgens stella illuc duxit 

Tres illos orientis principes. 

Rex Regum in praesepio est natus; 

Potentes brevem horam proceres 

Vobis superbis Deus nunc praedicat ex 
cunis 

Demittite frontes ante Salvatorem! 

Divina nox! Salvatori laudes! 


ATTENTION, DEPART- 
MENTS OF ENGLISH! 


By A. M. WitHers 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


There are many who think that the 
teaching profession is not a very “lumi- 
nous” one at best; that it is adopted 
largely by individuals looking for least- 
resistance paths, who are, in sum, not 
s.rong enough for the more rough-and- 
tumble, more highly remunerated profes- 
sions. Whatever the truth in this senti- 
ment, it is certain that many undertake 
the teaching of all-important English 
because it seems to their immature imag- 
inations the least exacting instructional 
field. “English,” one of these argues, 
“I have been speaking from the cradle. 
Just let me learn the rules for shall and 
will, are and ain't, and how to pronounce 
aunt, and I can then set up in business. 
Foreign language, of course, I do not 
have to bother with, for what has Latin 
or French to do with English? Some 
say that there is a connection, but none 
of the administrators of my acquaintance 
ever has anything to say about it, so it 
must be somebody's impractical notion. 
With a bit of ‘pep’ on my part, every- 
body will be satisfied. I always did hate 
to ‘compose,’ myself, but that will not be 
necessary. Most of my business will be 
correcting the old-fashioned grammatical 
mistakes.” 


Such is the origin and such the philos- 
ophy of a large proportion of our 
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“guides” to English in the secondary 
schools. And that the same is not true 
regarding like numbers in the colleges is 
due to the fact that without Latin in 
their basic training they would in the 
main not have had the necessary linguis- 
tic facilities and literary enthusiasms to 
make their way into college faculties. 


The truth is that one could not find 
any considerable number of exponents of 
good English among college and univer- 
sity professors (including the more ar- 
ticulate of the scientists), and among the 
more profound and eloquent radio com- 
mentators, the more satisfactory secreta- 
ries of professional people, the better 
lawyers and preachers, the more compe- 
tent actors and actresses, the higher 
classes of journalists, who have not had 
Latin. 


Latin enforces an utterly essential 
leisureliness in the study of English, a 
subject which is in no sense redeemed 
by the “quickie” courses (“general,” “in- 
tegrating,” or however they may be 
called) fondly patterned by well-meaning 
enthusiasts to bring enduring language 
salvation overnight. 


Assertions ¢hat Latin can be omitted 
from training for English because addi- 
tional courses in the latter would balance 
any disadvantage brought about through 
bypassing Latin are thoroughly specious. 
In the first place, one waits in vain for 
such courses to appear; and in the second 
place, it is always disastrous to isolate 
any subject from its natural associations. 
The lack of interest inherent in an ex- 
clusively direct attack on English is also 
a consideration of profound importance. 
I think from what I hear that it is safe 
to say that the average students are more 
bored by English-language courses in 
high school and college than by any 
others—which is not a reflection upon 
the teachers of English. Remove the 
requirements, and English faculties 
would no longer be disturbed by prob- 
lems of teaching, for no vast seas of 
upturned faces would then confront them. 


In closing this brief plea for the atten- 
tion of departments of English, I insist 
that it is not alone Latinless educators 
and administrators who are to blame for 
our present small English and less Latin. 
Glancing at the state and the larger sec- 
tional gatherings of the language groups, 
we see that individual languages are 
uniformly walled apart. English and 
Latin are separated as if their interests 
were not altogether common. The plan- 
ners and jugglers of curricula, the 
majority of them without solid convic- 
tions on what constitute language needs, 
look on at these meetings, and quite 
naturally fail to sense a connection con- 
cerning which the very proponents of 
good English by their indifferent actions 
seem not to be decided. 
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A CONTROVERSY 


Dorrance S. WHITE 
University of lowa 


During the recent war a reader of a 
periodical published by and for teachers of 
English inquired of one of the editors the 
nature of the word who in the sentence, 
“She knew who he was.” The editor re- 
plied, “Who is a_ relative pronoun, 
specifically, since it lacks an_ ex- 
pressed antecedent, an indefinite pronoun.” 
I took exception to the answer, maintain- 
ing that who was an interrogative pro- 
noun in an indirect question, which was a 
substantive rather than an _ adjectival 
clause. I quoted Latin sentences to sup- 
port my contention. 

Our correspondence covered a period of 
several months in which such authorities 
as Davidson, Curme, and Jespersen were 
freely quoted. I stuck to my guns and the 
only concession made by my correspon- 
dent was that the clause was substantive 
but not interrogative. He branded as spe- 
cifically erroneous my statement, “If the 
clause is substantive the who could not 
possibly be relative.” Concerning this he 
wrote, “It is a perhaps startling fact that 
relative pronouns in English do introduce 
substantive clauses.” In a_pen-written 
post-script he added: “The only other 
way out that I could see would be to say 
that indirect questions are used as objects 
of know and other verbs. This seems 
silly to me (italics mine).” 

In our final correspondence was includ- 
ed this from the editor: “What Curme 
is doing, and I agree with him, is making 
a distinction that has usually been over- 
looked. The clause in ‘Tell me who did 
it,, ‘He asked me who did it,’ is interrog- 
ative. Curme, you and I will agree to 
that. There is a question in the back- 
ground. But in ‘She knew who did it,’ 
there is no question in the background, 
there is knowledge predicated. Now 
Curme and I, but not you, believe this 


construction is slightly different. We 
have a substantive clause object of a verb 
of knowing—not asking—and in ‘She 
saw who did it’ there is a substantive 
clause object of a verb of seeing—not 
asking. This seems to me a small but 
sensible distinction. You are misreading 
Curme it you don't see that is what he 

In the remainder of his last lengthy cor- 
respondence, the editor regrets that Latin 
teachers are so prone to confirm English 
constructions by Latin syntax. He assert- 
ed that it is no conclusive proof that the 
who in the sentence under discussion is an 
interrogative pronoun in English because 
it would be translated by the interrogative 
pronoun quis in Latin. 


My reason for bringing this matter be- 
fore readers of THe CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 
is that it illustrates better than anything 
I know how valuable for high-school and 
college students in English is a thorough 
grounding in the basic elements of Latin 
syntax. Which, incidentally, is best 
driven home, in my opinion, by liberal 
use of the diagram and by something bet- 
ter than a superficial training in Latin 
composition. 


PERSEPHONE’S SONG 


By Jane HENDERSON 
Eatontown, New Jersey 


But half the truth is in the flower: 
The rest is in the root. 

One seed I ate at parting hour, 
But half the truth is in the flower. 
My lover's face is dark and dour, 
Yet well he pled his suit; 

But half the truth is in the flower, 
The rest is in the root. 
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Letters 
From Our Readers 


WHat SupjeEcts IN COLLEGE? 


Rev. V. L. Dowdell, Rector of St. 
James's Church, Albion, Michigan, 
writes : 


“In planning a course of study in col- 
lege, I should think the best investment 
would be to select subjects which need 
a teacher. Some courses can easily be 
covered just by systematic reading after 
graduation. Other courses will probably 
never be made up after graduation; 
among these are Greek and Latin, math- 
ematics, and scientific studies which ne- 
cessitate laboratory work. There is no 
substitute for the day-by-day study of the 
classics under an inspiring teacher; here 
you can learn the value of patience and 
exactitude, while the mind is impressed 
with the grandeur of thoughts and deeds, 
as well as wiih the depths of emotions 
like love and sorrow. In learning the 
importance of a single letter in forming 
a word one is prepared to detect and 
guard against carelessness in other mat- 
ters of thinking and speaking. 

“Almost everything in life is enriched 
if we know the classics, and I like to take 
down a few books from my study shelves 
just to be reminded of this. One of my 
old instructors, Dr. Eaton, who wrote 
monumental volumes on The Birds of 
New York, was wont to fill his lectures 
with allusions to the Greek dramatists and 
Roman moralists. Classical scholars are 
indebted to D'Arcy W. Thompson's Sci- 
ence and the Classics, while biologists 
lean upon him for his newly republished 
treatise On Growth and Form. He held 
that ‘Scholarship, like science, has her 
secre‘s to discover and her mysteries to 
explore.’ A third book is Millikan’s Cos- 
nic Rays, in which the author recom- 
mends that the Phaedrus of Plato be read 
today by every thoughtful person in this 
coun'ry, since it contains the ‘final an- 
swer’ to the Supreme Court issue, raised 
recently. Also, Thomas Barbour, in Nat- 
uralist at Large, deprecates the overstres- 
sing of scientific education at the present 
time, and advises Latin and Greek, Eng- 
lish, and modern language as a basis for 
any education. Dr. Barbour acknowledges 
that he would never have made up a de- 
ficiency in Greek and Latin if he had 
waited until after graduation.” 


AN ORIGINAL PLAY 


Miss Mary Joanna Basehore, of the 
Hammonton (New Jersey) High School, 
writes : 

“One of my pupils wrote an original 
three-act comedy dealing with Roman life 
and customs. It was presented last 
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spring by a cast of forty students of the 
Latin department, first as an assembly 
program and later as an evening per- 
formance for the public.” 


A CHALLENGE 


Mr. Goodwin B. Beach, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, writes: 


“Amico qui scire volebat qua essem 
valetudine propter aetatem respondi: “Tu 
cum tuis sodalibus cumctis me in silvas 
comitamini ubi arbores decidamus. Vob- 
iscum contendam et vos domum arcera 
revehendos curabo dum ego ambulabo!’ ” 


LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


Professor Graves Haydon Thompson, 
of Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia, 
writes, in reply to Rev. Casimir Kuszyn- 
ski’s letter in our October issue: 

“I think Father Kuszynski misunder- 
stood one point of mine. I did not mean 
that there are Italianate idioms in Inter- 
lingua. What I tried to say was that 
Interlingua, though developed by an 
Italian, is not rendered obscure to an 
American ignorant of Italian by the pres- 
ence of hypothetical Italianate idioms. 

“IT should agree with Father Kuszyn- 
ski that Interlingua (as well as any pro- 
posed international language) would 
come more naturally to some _ peoples 
than to others. The vocabulary of Inter- 
lingua is based frankly on Latin (or neo- 
Latin) and would be most recognizable, 
in increasing degree, (1) to those whose 
native tongues are descended from Indo- 
European; (2) to those whose native 
tongues contain a large Latin element, 
notably English; (3) to those who speak 
a Romance language or know Latin. 
Others would have a totally strange lan- 
guage to learn. But can any other lan- 
guage do better? 

“It is stated that there are 1,715 words 
common to English, German, French, 
Italian. Spanish, Portuguese, and Rus- 
sian, and that 1,511 of these are Latin 
or Greek in origin. That is a strong argu- 
ment for the use of either Latin or a 
Latin-derived language, such as_ Inter- 
lingua, as an international tongue—inter- 
national for Europe and the Americas, 
at least.” 


GIVE THE OUTLOOK 


If you have a friend who is a teacher 
or a lover of the classics, why not give 
him a subscription to THE CLASSICAL 
Ovuttook for Christmas? Can you think 
of any gift that would be a better bar- 
gain at one dollar? Send in your order 
at once, and we shall notify the recipient 
before Christmas, on a Latin Christmas 
card. Address the American Classical 
League, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
4, Tennessee. 


GRAPES AS A LURE AND 
A PERIL 


By Evucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 

F the various products that made 

certain lands attractive to the 

ancients, none exercised a great- 

er influence than grapes and 
wines. It would seem that no description 
of a country, a city-state, or an island was 
complete wi.hout some mention of its 
vineyards and the quality of its wines. In 
the Odyssey (xv, 406) even the mythical 
island of Syria, situated at the place where 
the sun turns back, is abundantly sup- 
plied with wine. In the eyes of the 
Homeric Greeks the sea was beautiful 
when wine-colored (oinops), and Horace 
(Epistulae i, 19, 6) goes so far as to 
call Homer vinosus because of the epi- 
thets he applies to wine. A historian pic- 
turing the hardships and perils of a 
homesick force of Macedonians under 
Alexander in a wild and rugged country 
near the Caspian Sea is not too preoc- 
cupied to record the suitability of the 
soil for the cultivation of the vine (Cur- 
tius vi, 4, 21): “. . . et uberrimum 
gignendis uvis solum est.” 


The products of foreign countries are 
naturally magnified in the reports of 
them, and so Strabo (xvii, 3, 4) tells us 
that two men can scarcely girth the 
grapevines of Maurusia (the land of the 
Mauri) and that the bunches of grapes 
are about a cubit in size. In Margiana 
the vines are equally large, and they yield 
clusters that measure two cubits (thid., 
ii, 1, 14; xi, 10, 2), as do those of Car- 
mania (tbid., xv, 2, 14). Evidently the 
measuremen s apply to the length of the 
clusters. 


According to one etymology, Italy was 
so named from the number and_ beauty 
of its herds of oxen (Varro, Res Rust. 
ii, 5, 3), but it was also famous as a land 
of wine. Vergil (Aeneid i, 530-532) says 
of it: 

Est locus (Hesperiam Grai cognomine 

dicunt ), 

Terra  antiqua, 

ubere glaebae ; 

Oeno‘tri coluere viri . 


potens armis atque 


Servius comments as follows on this 
passage: “Oenotria dicta est vel a vino 
optimo quod in Italia nascitur vel, ut 
Varro dicit, ab Oenotro rege Sabinorum.” 
It is safe to say that vineyards were in 
Vergil’s mind when he wrote of the rich- 
ness of the soil, for no Italian would 
heap praise on land unfavorable to the 
grapevine. If there is any doubt about 
the etymology of Oenotria as “Wineland,” 
there can be none in regard to Italy's 
prolific yields of wine. Of the eighty 
celebrated wines with which Pliny the 
Elder (Nat. Hist. xiv, 87) was familiar, 
more than two-thirds were Italian. And 
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Varro (Res Rust, i, 2, 7) asks in what 
other country an acre of land gives ten or 
fifteen cullei of wine. 

With the simplicity characteristic of 
his manner of life Diogenes the Cynic put 
all wines in a single category (Diogenes 
Laertius vi, 54). When asked what 
kind of wine he liked to drink, he re- 
plied, succinctly: “Another's.” It was 

not a jesting matter, however, when na- 

tions, rather than individuals, took a 

fancy to other people’s wines and vine- 

yards. 

The possession of rich vineyards was 
a source of grave peril for Italy on more 
than one occasion. We learn from Livy 
(v, 33, 2-3) and Plutarch (Camillus xv, 
2) that it was the taste of wine brought 
from Italy that aroused the Gauls to 
cross the Alps and descend upon the land 
that produced it. Writing at a much later 
period, Diodorus Siculus (v, 26, 2-3) re- 
cords that the Gauls, who, he says, had 
neither wine nor olive oil of their own, 
gave Roman traders a slave in exchange 
for a jar of wine. There is significance 
in this story, even if it is exaggerated. 

The Romans of later days were well 
aware that one of the principal motives 
of the barbarians for invading Italy was 
their liking for Italian wine, and Roman 
emperors tried to make them forget their 
taste for it by forbidding its export (see 
J. B. Dubos, Histoire critique de l'Etab- 
lissement de la Monarchie frangoise dans 
les Gaules, 1742, i, 192). 

Even without a specific statement by 
Tacitus (Germania 14) that love of wine 
induced the Germans to overrun neigh- 
boring countries, we may be sure that 
it was one of the reasons. Gibbon (The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Vol. I, Chapter IX) says that “. . . those 
who had tasted the rich wines of Italy, 
and afterwards of Gaul, sighed for that 
more delicious species of intoxication.” 
The Cimbri and Teutones wanted land 
in Italy (Plutarch, Marius xi, 2; cf. xxiv, 
3), and wine must have been one of the 
products they coveted. 


Evidently the grape had a certain lure 
for the Israelites also. During their cap- 
tivity in Egypt Moses held before them 
the promise of “a land flowing with milk 
and honey” (Exodus iii, 8 and 17; xiii, 
5; xxxiii, 3), but the spies that he sent 
into the land of Canaan brought back 
samples of other things (Numbers xiii, 
23): “And they came unto the brook of 
Eshcol, and cut down from thence a 
branch with one cluster of grapes, and 
they bare it between two upon a staff; 
and they brought of the pomegranates and 
of the figs.” 


The king of Assyria who tried to alien- 
ate the Israelites from King Hezekiah 
(II Kings xviii, 29-32) was well aware 
of their tastes. He urged them to re- 
main quietly at home “. . . until I come 
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and take you away to a land like your 
own land, a land of corn and wine, a 
land of bread and vineyards, a land of 
oil olive and of honey, that ye may live 
and not die; and hearken not unto Heze- 
kiah, when he persuadeth you, saying, 
The Lord will deliver us.” 

Like Italy and Canaan, the island of 
Cyprus, which Sirabo (xiv, 6, 5) calls 
cuoinos, “rich in wine,” was invaded be- 
cause of its excellent vinevards, for after 
tasting its vintages Selim II, the Sot, who 
became sultan of Turkey in 1566, decided 
to seize it (The Cambridge Medieval 
History, IV, 472). 

There were contemporaries of Selim 
who were equally fond of wines grown 
abroad. In the sixteenth century, a pe- 
riod when Germany was not abundantly 
supplied with vineyards, those who wished 
to recrui. Germans for services in the 
frequent religious wars in France found 
that the prospect of having plenty to 
drink and a chance to pillage was a great 
inducement (Dubos, op. cit., I, 193). 

As might be expected, the lure of wine 
finds a place in The Marvellous Adven- 
iures of Str John Mandeville Kt. (as 
edited by Arthur Layard, 1895, pp. 201, 
327): “From that Isle [Ormuz, near 
Ind] Men go by Sea to another Isle that 
is clept Chana, where there is great 
plenty of Corn and Wine.” “And there 
be [in the Land of Caldilhe, beyond 
Cathay] Vines hat bear s» great Grapes, 
that a strong Man should have enough 
to do for to bear one Cluster with all 
the Grapes.” 

We are coming a little nearer home 
when we find in an eleventh-century au- 
thor, Adam of Bremen, a reference to 
an island “called Winland, for the rea- 
son that vines grow wild there, which 
vield the best of wine” (see Einar Hau- 
gen, Voyages to Vinland, 1942, p. 98). 
Although grapes figure largely and per- 
sistent!y in the traditions about this land, 
Professor M. L. Fernald (“Notes on 
the Plants of Wineland the Good,” 
Rhodora, 12 [1910], 37) concludes that 
the vinber, one of the three plants most 
depended upon in trying to locate Wine- 
land the Good, is in reality the moun- 
tain cranberry, or, possibly, one of the 
naive currants. Haugen (of. p. 
143), however, regards as “astonishing” 
the numerous attempts to explain away 
the accounts of the finding of grapes. 


A tall story about grapes grown in our 
own land is attributed to Sir Walter 
Raleigh in a novel by Elizabeth Goudge, 
Towers in the Mist, p. 140: “In Ameri- 
ca vines laden with grapes cling to tall 
cedar trees, and sitting beneath them the 
na‘ives drink the powdered bones of their 
chieftains in pineapple wine.” The novel- 
ist may possibly have taken liberties in 
assigning these words to Raleigh, but this 
tale is not much more fantastic than two 


or three that he includes in The Discov- 
ery of Gutana. 

A classical scholar needs no proof of 
the importance of the grape in the daily 
life of antiquity. At present the observ- 
ant tourist in Rome may ask where all 
the wine comes from, but anybody who 
hikes over the Campagna and sees the 
numerous wine carts converging on the 
city may well wonder who is going to 
drink all the wine. Though the posses- 
sion of rich vineyards may no longer 
be a peril to a country, their products 
have never lost any of their ancient popu- 
larity. 


AND ON EARTH PEACE 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER M1zRow 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 
Ubi solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant. 
The tramp of marching legions on the 
roads that lead from Rome 

Sends echoes of her dominance to dis- 
tant hearth and home. 

Where free though lowly peoples dwelt 
now wolves and jackals roam. 


The Romans make a solitude and call 
that stillness peace; 

In all the world by wars subdued men’s 
sorrows still increase; 

Where Pax Romana reigns all joys and 
happiness must cease. 

tk 

Yet that was long ago. Alas! it still is 
true today. 

Block-busters and atomic bombs and fire 
bombs hold sway: 

Annihilation still brings peace. 
the Judgment Day, 


But, on 


How shall we face the children and the 
women we have slain? 

How justify the glory that is built on 
human pain? 

How take delight in kingdoms that men 
sold their souls to gain? 


BOOK NOTES 


Classical Essays Presented to James A. 
Kleist, S. J. Edited by Richard E. 
Arnold, S. J. Saint Louis: The Classi- 
cal Bulletin, St. Louis University, 1946. 
Pp. xx+122. $2.95. 

This volume was presented to Father 
Kleist in honor of his seventy-third birth- 
day. The recipient has been a_ teacher 
of the classics at St. Louis Universty 
since 1928, having previously served in a 
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like capacity at several other educational 
institutions. He is widely known as the 
founder and long-time editor of The 
Classical Bulletin, and the admittedly in- 
complete list of his various major publi- 
cations fills three pages in the present 
book. 


The essays in this honorary volume are 
contributed by well-known classicists and 
represent a wide range of interest, as the 
following titles show: “The Greek Hap- 
py Warrior”. (Herakles), by Walter R. 
Agard; “Honor, Fides, and Fortuna (in 
Horace, Odes i, 35, 21-28),” by William 
Hardy Alexander; “The Peaceful Con- 
quests of Gaul” (Caesar as a diplomat), 
by Norman J. DeWitt; “Sancti Eusebii 
Hieronymi Malchi Monachi Captivi” 
(text, critical apparatus, and translation), 
by Charles Christopher Mierow; “The 
Didactic Significance of Erotic Figures in 
Plato” (used with intellectual and spir- 
itual meaning), by Clyde Murley; “The 
Church’s Debt to Homer” (Homer's 
theology prepared the Greeks for Chris- 
tianity), by John A. Scott; “Virgil's 
Mezentius” (contemptor divum), by 
Francis A. Sullivan, S. J. 


The Introduction, which gives a short 
account of Father Kleist’s many years of 
profitable work as teacher and priest, was 
written by the editor; the brief Epilogue 
was contributed by William Charles Korf- 
macher. A clever dedicatory Latin poem, 
reminiscent of Catullus’ Carmina 1, is 
from the pen of Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


—W. L. C. 


In the World of the Romans. 
Oakland Place. 
Book Company, 
$2.48. 


The late Dr. Place was widely known 
as a teacher and lecturer, and still more 
widely known as the author of two suc- 
cessive series of first- and second-year 
books in Latin. The present book, pub- 
lished shortly before his death, presents 
in one volume teaching material which 
Dr. Place considered sufficient for the 
work of the third and fourth years of 
secondary-school Latin. 


By Perley 
New York: American 
1945. Pp. xi+471, 


The book is divided into three parts. 
Part One is designed to give third-year 
pupils a “broadly cultural experience in 


_ the world of the Romans during the sig- 


nificant closing years of the Republic.” 
The Latin readings consist of fairly gen- 
erous selections from Cicero’s First and 
Third Orations against Catiline, the 
Manilian Law, and the Archias. Omitted 
portions are given in English translation 
or summarized. There are also several 
brief selections adapted from 
other writings and from Sallust’s Life of . 
Atticus. Part One has a “Historical In- 
troduction” of 40 pages, and closes with 
seventeen short “Exercises in Latin Com- 
position.” 
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Part Two is called “Roman Life and 
Ideals in the Republic and Early Empire,” 
and is designed to supplement the work 
of the third year or to serve as an in- 
troduction to the work of the fourth year. 
The Latin selections are adapted from 
Livy, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, and 
Petronius. English translations accom- 
pany several of these selections. 

Part Three is called “Roman Life and 
Ideals as Reflected by Latin Poets,” and 
includes selections from Lucretius, Catul- 
lus, Vergil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ovid, Seneca, and Martial. All of these 
selections are brief and many of them 
are accompanied by English translations. 
Teachers who are accustomed to think of 
“fourth-year Latin” as practically synony- 
mous with “Vergil” will be shocked to 
discover that a total of only 214 lines 
have been selected from Vergil (179 from 
the dencid, 22 from the Eclogues, and 13 
from the Georgics). Ovid fares a little 
better, with a total of 266 lines, and 
Horace comes in third with 148 lines. 
The Latin selecions in Part Three total 
only 866 lines, far below the amount of 
Latin reading generally considered the 
minimum for the fourth year. 

Notes on the Latin selections follow 
Part Three. Then comes an Appendix 
of 179 pages which, in addition to the 
usual grammatical and vocabulary sec- 
tions, contains teaching material under 
the following headings: “The Labora- 
tory Method in Translating,” “The 
Reading of Latin Poetry,” and “The 
Evaluation of the Roman Republic.” 

The book contains 164 illustrations, 16 
of which are page size, five of these in 
colors. There are three maps, two of 
them in colors. 

—W. L. C. 

Apuleius, Cupid and Psyche. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary, by Arthur M. Young. Akron, 

Ohio, 1945. Pp. 144. Lithoprinted and 

paper-bound. $1.50. 


Apuleius is a Latin author who has not, 
_to this reviewer's knowledge, been edited 
as a separate text for use in American 
high schools and colleges. (For high 
schools there is an abridged and simplified 
version in Carr, Hadzsits, and Wedeck, 
The Living Language, A Second Latin 
Books, Heath, New York, 1934). One 
therefore welcomes the first step in this 
direction made by Professor Arthur M. 
Young, of the University of Akron, in 
issuing in 1945 a lithographed edition of 
-the Cupid and Psyche episode from the 
Golden Ass, the only complete Latin 
novel to come down to us from classical 
times: This: text should be warmly re- 
ceived by those of us who believe that 
there is a wealth of material in Latin 
literature, both classical and later, which 
is seldom used, but which can broaden 
the studen:’s knowledge and quicken his 
interest. 
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The edition under consideration is an 
eminently usable little book. A nine- 
page introduction succinctly presents the 
life of the au-hor, a discussion of the 
work from which the text is taken, a 
brief essay on the social background of 
the novel, and some remarks on its later 
influence. There is a very adequate page 
on the style of Apuleius, as well as four 
pages of helpful suggestions to the stu- 
dent on technical matters related to trans- 
lation, some of them quite elementary. 
The text itself, containing the Golden Ass 
iv, 23 to vi, 25, contains 79 pages; notes 
and a running vocabulary of new words 
occupy the bottom of each page. There 
is also a complete vocabulary at the back 
of the book. Abridgements in the text, 
as the author says, have been made only 
“to relieve the student of excessively dif- 
ficult passages” (p. 14), and do not affect 
the even flow of the story, which is es- 
sentially complete together with i.s im- 
mediate context in the novel. The notes 
are uniformly clear and helpful. 


Though one should not look a gift 
horse in the mouth, a few adverse com- 
ments may not come amiss for the pro- 
spective user. The binding is not such 
as will bear hard usage. Of more im- 
portance is the confusing use made of 
the macron, which is employed to mark 
long vowels in the text according to a 
fairly complicated system certain to be- 
wilder the student, especially as the im- 
portance of correct pronunciation is much 
stressed. Also noticeable is certain 
amount of carelessness in the preparation 
of the running vocabulary, which very 
often does not identify a word until its 
second or third occurrence in the text. 
Thus secta occurs on page 17, but is not 
in the vocabulary until page 18; cubicu- 
Jum occurs on page 21, but is listed only 
at page 35; spondere occurs on page 41, 
but is not given until page 48. There are 
likewise a number of minor. inconsisten- 
cies. In general, the vocabulary thus 
given (and sometimes the notes) astonish 
by their elementary nature: surely such 
words as cibus, contio, and pracda are 
familiar to every third-year high school 
student, and ala, genu, pelagus to every 
Vergil reader: and a note on alios . 
alios (p. 57) is almost ludicrous in what 
seems a fairly advanced text. Unfor- 
tunately Professor Young nowhere indi- 
cates the group for whom his text is 
intended; offhand one would imagine it 
in a college setting, but perhaps it was 
meant for less advanced students. Final- 
ly, there are a very few misprints; the 
most serious occurs in the fourth line of 
the text on page 70 (vi, 2, 1, 15), where 
read dics for deac and deae for dae. 


—K. G. 
Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus. Trans- 
lated by R. C. Trevelyan. Cambridge: 


At the University Press; New York: 


OUTLOOK 


Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 76. 

80c. 

With this translation, in verse, Mr. 
Trevelyan completes a “trilogy” of his 
own—for he previously published 
verse translations of the Prometheus 
Bound of Aeschylus and the Medea of 
Euripides. His choice of the Oedipus at 
Colonus is explained by a sentence in his 
Introduction (p. 6): “In no other play 
has Sophocles shown himself a greater 
master of poetic expression and atmos- 
phere.” Trevelyan’s translation is grati- 
fying. It is dignified, but not pedantic. 
In the choral passages the translator at- 
tempted “to imitate as closely as possible 
the pattern and phrasing of the original,” 
but had to give up the attempt and sub- 
stitute a freer verse-form in several pas- 
sages. The reviewer would recommend 
this little book particularly to classes in 
Greek literature in translation, and_ to 
adult study groups. —L. B. L. 


Paper-bound. 


DO NOT LET THEM 
UNCHALLENGED! 


1. If people say, “It is the fault of 
Latin teachers themselves when Latin 
enrollments fall off"—do not let the state- 
ment go unchallenged. Taken by and 
large, teachers of Latin are rated very 
high by their supervisors, and many su- 
perintendents say that their Latin teachers 
are their best teachers. Over a period of 
at least forty years, the teachers of Latin 
in this country have striven to improve 
their work, and have collaborated with 
psychologists and educators to that end. 
The Classical Investigation of 1922-24 
revolutionized and modernized the teach- 
ing of Latin in this country. Techniques 
developed during that investigation have 
been praised as the best in the world. 
They have been freely copied by teachers 
of other subjects—as was the Classical 
Investigation as a whole. Since 1924, 
teachers of Latin have continued to im- 
prove their methods, and to keep them 
in harmony with developing in 
American education. Their new  text- 
books, workbooks, and standardized tests 
are without peer. As a rule, teachers of 
Latin are alert and eager for new ideas 
and for professional helps. They besiege 
the Service Bureau of the American Clas- 
sical League for mimeographed and other 
materials, they read journals in their field, 
and they have active state and city organi- 
zations, in addition to their large regional 
associations. Latin teachers are good 
teachers ! 


2. If people say, “It is too bad that 
teachers of Latin do not have available the 
interesting illustrative material which 
teachers of the sciences and the ‘practical’ 
subjects enjoy”—do not let the statement 
go unchallenged. For teachers of Latin 
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there are available such materials as 
phonograph records, motion picture films, 
models, plaster casts, pictures of all kinds, 
posters, slides colored and plain, film- 
slides, card games, genuine Greek and 
Roman coins, and innumerable other 
small objects from classical lands. In 
fact, no subject taught in the secondary 
schools has greater material 
than has Latin. Latin teachers are well- 
equipped teachers ! 


resources 


—L. B. L. 


MATERIALS 


The Metropolitan Museum, in New 
York City, has a School Service and 
Lending Division, which lends to schools 
‘throughout the Uni-ed States display ma- 
terial of many types, for $1.00 per loan 
of fifty items, plus transportation costs. 
Material available includes maps, posters, 


pictures in black-and-white or colors, 
lantern slides, paintings, textiles, original 
Roman bronzes, Roman glass, small casts 
of statuettes, etc. Several of the loan 
sets are specially compiled for Christmas 
display. For detailed information on this 
exceptionally fine material address the 
School Service and Lending Division, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 82nd Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


American Classical 
League Service Bureau 


Please do not send cash through the mails 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill 
your order. Please use stamps, money orders, 
or checks. The latter should be made payable 
to the American Classical League. If a personal 
check is used, please add 5c for the bank service 
charge. If you must defer payment, please pay 
within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by number, 
title, type (poster, mimeograph, pamphlet, etc.) 
Material ordered from the Service Bureau is not 
returnable. After two trips by mail the material 
is too damaged for resale; since the Service 
Sureau is a non-profit-making organization, it 
cannot absorb losses such as this. 


The address of the Service Bureau is Vander- 
hilt University, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


The following new material is avail- 
able : 
Mimeographs 
628. “Sandals.” A clever idea for place 
cards or souvenirs. 5c 


629. Amo, Amas, Amat. A _ radio pro- 
gram, by Mary Ann Steele and Jose- 
phine Frisbie. One of a series of 
educational broadcasts which won for 
Central High School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, the Peabody Award for 
1945-46. 25 minutes. 6 boys, 5 girls. 
20c. 


The following material, recently pub- 
lished, is available : 


Mimeographs 
623. The Labors of Hercules in Tele- 
vision. An amusing radio program. 
By Estella Kyne. 2 girls, 5 boys, 
and narrator. 15 minutes. 15c 
625. As It Really Happened. <A_ bur- 
lesque of the Aeneas-Dido story. By 


Mary Elizabeth Sergent. 2 girls, 1 
boy. 10 minutes. 15c 
626. Greeks vs. Romans—A_ Football 


Classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. By T. P. 
O'Loughlin. 2 boys. 6 minutes. 10c 
. The Return to Carthage. By Jane 
Esty. A dramatic poem, based on 
an imaginary visit of Aeneas and 
Ascanius to Carthage, many years 
after the death of Dido. Can be used 
as part of a Vergil program. 10c 
Stickers 
Junior Classical League stickers, for 
notebook or for automobile, are now 
available. Approximately 3% inches 
square, printed in purple and_ gold. 
Specify type desired. Price: 3 for 5c. 


MATERIALS FOR THE CAESAR CLASS 
Mimeographs 

39. How Can We Vary the Caesar 

Work So That It May Not Become 

Monotonous?  15¢. 

. Characteristics of Caesar as Seen in 

His Commentaries. 10c. 

100. A’ Debate: ‘Resolved, That Cae- 
sar’s Methods Were Justified By 
His Ultimate Aims. 10c. 

102. Suggestions for an Exhibit of Mod- 
els by a Caesar Class. 10c. 

132. Caesar's Rules of Strategy. 5c. 

141. Illustrations of the Problem Meth- 
od for Review Work in a Caesar 
Class. 10c. 

176. Characteristics of the Gauls. 15c. 

209. Three Short Latin Plays Based on 
the Helvetian War. For boys. 
Four to six speaking characters 
plus extra characters.  30c. 

210. The Beleaguered Camp. Play in 
Latin, for 16 boys plus extra char- 
acters. Based on Gallic War V, 
24-52. 20c. 

217. Advice to an Inexperienced Teach- 
er of Caesar. 15c 

227. Practical Suggestions for the Cae- 
sar Teacher. 10c. 

229. Fifteen Anecdotes 
10c. 

231. Exitium Caesaris. Play in Latin, for 
12 boys, 1 girl, and several extra 
characters. The conspiracy against 
Caesar, and his assassination. 15c. 

272. The Schoolboy’s Dream. Play in 
English, with a little Latin. For 
2 boys. A schoolboy falls asleep, and 
is visited by Caesar's ghost. 10c. 

395. A List Of Pictures for the Teacher 
of Caesar and Cicero. 10c. 

461. A Radio Broadcast of Caesar's Bat- 
tle against the Nervii. 10c. 


“NI 


about Caesar. 
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467. A Completion Test on the Content 
of Class Reading of Caesar, Book 

468. Special Topics for the Caesar Class, 
10c. 

475. The Banquet. Play in Latin, for 
6 boys. Caesar's Helvetian war is 
discussed at the dinner table, and 
one of the guests is called away 
for active service. 10c. 

500. Suggestions for a Latin Program 
for the Ides of March. 5c. 

523. A Suggestion for Anticipating Cae- 
sar. 10c. 

543. Who's Who in the Gallic War. 10¢, 

51. A Trip through Roman History. A 

burlesque sketch, for club, assembly, 
“Open House,” or radio programs, 
1 reader, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound ef- 
fects” men. 10c. 

556. The English Pronunciation of Latin 
Proper Names in Caesar's Gallit 
War. 10c. 

558. A List of Sixteen Successful Proj- 
ects for the Caesar Class. 10c. 

562. Questions Designed to Test the 
Pupil’s Knowledge of the Back- 
ground of Caesar's Gallic War. 10c. 

567. Julius Caesar. 4 boys, 1 girl, extra 

characters. A miniature “musical 
comedy” burlesquing the story of 
the slaying of Caesar. 10c. 

. Raising Caesar from the Dead. 10c. 

. An Adventure in Caesar. A device 

for the Caesar class. 5c. 

573. The Social Studies Content of Cae- 
sar’s Gallic War. 10c. 

581. Suggestions for Celebrating the Ides 
of March and the Birthday of Rome. 
10c. 

594. Caesar for Military Training in 
Strategy. 10c. 

601. Apologies to the Romans and Hor- 
ace Heidt. Burlesque program on 
Roman history, from Aeneas to Mus- 
solini, with parodied songs. Uses 
narrator and boys’ quartet. 10c. 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A clever 
program for club assembly, “Open 
House,” or radio. From Tue CLas- 
SICAL OvutLook for February, 1945. 
15c. 

610. Some Graphic Aids for Reading 
Latin. 5c. 

616. The Celts up to 58 B.C.—An Out- 
line. 10c. 

617. An Outline of Caesar’s Gallic Wars. 
A historical outline with references 
to passages in Caesar. 15c. 

626. Greeks vs. Romans—A_ Football 
Classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. By T. P. 
O'Loughlin. 2 boys. 6 minutes. 10c. 


Supplements 


. Stories about Caesar. Translations 

from various classical authors. 10c. 
17. Sight Passages from Caesar. 10c. 
18. More Sight Passages from Caesar. 
10c. 
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32. A New Caesar May Be Born unto 
Them. Passages from Suetonius, il- 
luminating the character of Caesar. 


10c. 
33. Dramatic Incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10c. 


THE GAME OF FAMOUS ROMANS 

A card game for teaching cultural 
background material and Roman history. 
May be played by two to ten persons at 


one time. 144 cards and instruction book- 
let. Newly printed. $1.00. 
BOOKPLATES 


1. A Vergilian bookplate with the head 
of Vergil and appropriate Latin quo- 
tation. Printed in brown and green. 
Ungummed. 

2. Another design, with Ionic column. 
Printed in two shades of blue on 


white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either: 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 


LATIN WALL CALENDAR 


The 1947 wall calendar is a “scenic 
calendar.” Each month bears the photo- 
graph of a beautiful spot in Greece or 
Italy, with an appropriate quotation from 
ancient literature. The Roman designa- 
tion for the dates is printed in large type, 
with modern numbering directly above. 
The calendar is 16 by 22 inches, and is 
printed on heavy paper, with plastic 
binding. Price, $1.50. 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Latin and Greek Christmas cards are 
available, in the following styles: 


P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, printed 
in terracotta on white. Inside a 
good-luck greeting in Latin, suit- 
able for Christmas or any occasion. 
Envelopes to match. 

K. A drawing of a kneeling woman in 
medieval dress, carrying a branched 
candlestick. The inside of the card 
contains three stanzas of a medieval 
Christmas carol in Latin. Colors, 
red, black, and ivory. Envelopes to 
match. 

LL. Roman lamps, in silhouette. Inside, a 
greeting in Latin. Colors, green, 
black, gold. Envelopes to match. 

S. The carol, “Silent Night,” translated 
into Latin, printed decoratively with 
holly and ribbon borders. Colors, 
red, green, and black, on a buff back- 
ground. Envelopes to match. 

T. A softly-colored picture of the three 
columns of the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux reflected in the pool of 
the House of the Vestal Virgins, in 
the Forum at Rome. Inside, a greet- 
ing in Latin. Colors, green, brown, 
blue, red. Envelopes to match. 

PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, printed 
in leaf-green on white. Inside, a 
greeting in Greek, suitable for 
Christmas or other occasion. En- 
yelopes to match, 


Prices: All cards, 7c each; 15 for $1.00, 
any assortment. 


POSTCARDS 

Holiday postcards with the greeting 
“Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous  Holi- 
day!) are available. They may be used 
for any holiday season of the year. The 
design, in green ink, is taken from 
Columbus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can be sent through 
the mail for a one-cent stamp. Price, 
30c for a packet of ten cards. 


CHRISTMAS 
Mimeographs 

103. Latin Translations of Several Well 
Known Songs, including Christmas 
Carols. 15c 

160. Christmas and the Roman 
nalia. 

163. Some Paragraphs about Christmas 
Written in Easy Latin. 5c. 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 10c. 

294. Officium Stellae. A liturgical play 
suitable for presentation at Christ- 
mas. 10c. 

297. A Bibliography of Articles Helpful 
in Preparing Entertainments for 
Christmas. 5c. 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 10c. 

388. The Origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10c. 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas Pro- 
gram by the Latin Department. 10c. 

466. A Roman and an American Christ- 
mas Compared. A play in two acts. 


Satur- 


10c. 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
Cards. 5c. 

618. Frater Bestiarum, or Viae ad Sapi- 
entiam. A Christmas play, with 
music. By Ridie J. Guion and Ilse 
M. Zechner. 16 or more boys, 1 
girl. 40c. Extra copies of the mu- 
sic, 20c. 


624. Io Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
for first-semester students. By Doro- 
thy H. Hind. 6 boys, 2 girls, plus 
extras. 10 minutes. 10c. 


Articles 

Articles in THe CLassicAL OUTLOOK: 

The Roman Saturnalia. December, 1937. 
10c. 

Christmas and the Roman 
December, 1938. 10c. 

Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide Cus- 
toms. December, 1939. 10c. 

Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. 
December, 1940. 10c. 

Christmas and the Epiphany: Their Pa- 
gan Antecedents. December, 1941. 
10c. 

December 25th, Christmas Day. Decem- 
ber, 1942. 10c. 


Booklet 
Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. Rob- 
ertson. Published by the University 
of Toronto Press. 1945. A new edi- 
tion of an old favorite; about 15 


Saturnalia. 


THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


pages of the total 64 are new. Price, 
45c. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY AND JANUARY 
Mimeograph 
589. A January Program. 10c. 
Article 
Article from THe CLAssIcAL OUTLOOK. 


Verbal Magic ‘in New Year's 
Greetings. January, 1941.  10c. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 


GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Classical Outlook, published 8 times 
yearly at Nashville, Tennessee, for October 1, 
1946. 


State of Tennessee 


County of Davidson 
ss 


1912, AND 


Before me a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally -# 
peared Clyde Pharr, who having been duly 
sworn according to law deposes and says that 
he is the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Classical League, publishers of The Classical 
Outlook and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and _ busi- 
ness manager are: 

Publisher: American Classical League, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn.; Editor: 


_ Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, New York 21, 


N. Y.; Managing Editor: Konrad Gries, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y.; Business Manager: 
Konrad Gries, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

Owner: American Classical League, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn.; Officers: 
B. L. Ullman, President, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Clyde Pharr, 
Sec’y-Treas., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state): None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or _ security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as_ trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or aqther 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the twelve months preceding the date 
(This information is required from daily publica- 
tions only) 

(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, 


or owner.) 
CLYDE PHARR 


Signature of Secy-Treas. of Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1946. 


[Seal] 
Elizabeth Wills, Notary Public 
(My commission expires April 17, 1950.) 


